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PLATONIC PLURALISM IN ESTHETICS. 

A LTHOUGH in the course of the contentious years which 
■**■ intervene for most of us between birth and the final acqui- 
escence we dispute about many matters, the main burden of our 
disputations turns out, if one probes to the heart of them, to 
concern the settlement of a single disagreement. Whether we 
argue about things visible or invisible, about what happened or 
what never in the nature of reality could happen, about brute fact 
or the dearest creatures of our fancies and desires, we are pri- 
marily and ultimately interested in whether, in their inmost 
essence, things are like or unlike, whether they are predomi- 
nantly one or predominantly many. William James tells us 
that between philosophers the significant quarrel is precisely 
this quarrel as to the singleness or plurality of the universe, as to 
whether the differences we encounter are subordinate to a fun- 
damental similarity, or the reverse. Every man, he tells us, in 
so far as he is a philosopher, will, by virtue of temperamental 
and other peculiarities, enroll himself under one banner or the 
other in the great conflict. 

Now, all of us, happily, are in some humble sense of the word 
philosophers, and since temperaments are things we come into 
the world with, and customarily carry with us throughout our 
days, our initial philosophic allegiance, at least to the degree 
that it is temperamentally determined, may very well persist 
in each one of us to the end. But though, in our character of 
philosophers, we may thus be consistently monistic or consistently 
pluralistic regarding the cosmos and all contained therein, in our 
more frequent character of experiencing human beings, all of us 
alike are probably smitten alternately with a sense, now of the 
paucity, now of the plenty, of individualizing traits in whatever 
may for the moment be our concern. It is the question as to 
whether people are more dissimilar than alike, or more alike 
than dissimilar that we shall jointly here consider, and we may 
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safely set out with the generalization that human beings are 
not the same, but astonishingly, inexhaustibly, different. It is a 
generalization we have severally so often made before that there 
will be little desire to dispute it. Indeed, it may seem a trite 
aphorism to take as a watchword upon a philosophic expedition, 
but in the course of the following reflections it may prove fruitful 
beyond expectation and even somewhat disconcerting, by reason 
of the conclusions it may force upon us. 

Our point of departure is something Flaubert once said about 
art. Flaubert believed, and he agonized to put his belief into 
practice, that for every idea, every inward vision of the beautiful, 
there is but one name, one perfect epithet, the task of the artist 
being the quest of this unique word — a quest oftenest involving 
weary search and in the end defeated, though occasionally, with 
the rare wind blowing straight from Mt. Olympus, rewarded by 
success. The theory, in these days of pragmatism and common 
sense, and with absolutes of most sorts rather out of fashion, 
may very well strike many as a quaint piece of academic supersti- 
tion. Assured on all sides that there is in nowise The Truth, but 
many truths, never The Good, but many goods, how may the 
seeker of the true and the good in the way of speech venture to 
drag forth from its fast moldering retreat a doctrine that there 
are never and in nowise many ways but One Way to embody in 
language any given inspiration? How, much less, will he dare to 
push still further the vicious creed of uniques and the absolute by 
enlarging upon the suggestion thrown out by Flaubert, and con- 
tend that for every musical fancy there is but one cluster of notes, 
for every dream of a visible beauty, one tone, one tint, one con- 
tour? This would indeed be a doctrine which only at his peril the 
enthusiast, encompassed by a ring of pragmatic doubters, might 
believe. In vain would he cite felicities of cadence and harmony 
and form in the greatest masterpieces of the greatest masters. 
Never could the sheerest bit of enraptured expression, the most 
poignant passage of song or story serve him for proving to his 
opponent that there is at least occasionally in artistic creation 
to be found a maximum, a veritable finality. 
Not that the doubter would refuse to admit the reality of 
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degrees of success. He might quite readily commend a frag- 
ment of melody from Schubert or Mozart as beyond most others 
satisfying. He might look upon the face of a brooding, wide- 
eyed madonna of Botticelli, or search the strangely lighted 
spaces and sombre shadows of the world that Rembrandt en- 
visaged and pronounce them alike beautiful in more than ordinary 
degree. What he would in every instance be averse to admitting 
is that any sequence of tones, howsoever haunting, any form or 
rhythm, howsoever ineffable, could be truly, or even significantly, 
denominated the one and only adequate embodiment of the 
particular transport and need which possessed the artist, and 
which wrung from him his cry or his gesture. More than this. 
Our sceptic would reiterate that not only has there never been 
already a Most Perfect utterance, but that even the possibility 
of such an utterance is preposterous. 

Now the champion of Flaubert's dictum is, if he be properly 
aware of the perils of over-facile superlatives, none too eager 
to stake the validity of his views upon specific samples of not 
further perfectible expression. He knows the slow clarifications 
of thought — like the gradual transforming of the landscape by 
the coming of the day — that keep pace with successive discoveries 
of the continuously more felicitous turn of words, the more and 
more pregnant phrase. He recalls the mistaken satisfactions, 
the premature elations, that, like forsaken camping grounds, 
besprinkle his own past pilgrimage toward self-articulation, and 
he is reluctant to jeopardize the general theory by citing cases 
of what after all may be less than perfect, — the seeker for per- 
fection, growing weary or too easily content, having stopped 
just short of the goal. And yet, for the finality of at least a 
few instances of flawless phrasing, he is more than ready to do 
combat. And if any fragment of dream or reverie comes to 
his thought as a possible candidate for the ultimate laurel, then 
surely he will pause an instant before the song of magic which 
begins : 

" O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 
Alone and palely loitering? 
The sedge is wither'd from the lake. 
And no birds sing." 
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and which ends : 

"And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill's side. 

"And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither'd from the lake, 
And no birds sing." 

Again he well may adduce that portrait in prose of "the presence 
that thus rose so strangely beside the waters," of whom it is 
told that she possesses a "beauty wrought out from within 
upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts 
and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions," and whose epitaph 
is that "She is older than the rocks among which she sits; like 
the vampire, she has been dead many times, and learned the 
secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps 
their fallen day about her; and trafficked for strange webs with 
Eastern merchants: and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen of 
Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; and all this has 
been to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only 
in the delicacy with which it has moulded the changing linea- 
ments, and tinged the eyelids and the hands." 

Out of the stored treasure of man's bygone speech we can at 
need recapture passages of greater import, of finer flavor, of 
fuller iridescence, and of these some are more distinguished still 
for a quality of marvellous adaptation to what they incarnate. 
Certain of them seem to impart the very essence of the artist's 
vision — its exact gradation of mood, its precise color and tone, 
its very rhythm and cadence. Let me declare my viewpoint 
fully and say: such modes of speech possess the mark, not of an 
approximation to expression, but of expression accomplished. 

And yet, admittedly, tastes differ. What appears superlative 
to one is merely mediocre to a second, and he in turn puts for- 
ward as well-nigh faultless what to a third seems semi-articulate. 
Complete agreement among even a small number as to the total 
adequacy, beyond chance of betterment, of any single utterance 
might conceivably be chimaerical. What then of the theory — 
thrown out as a comment by Flaubert to describe his own literary 
procedure, but before us now as a principle to be examined on 
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its own merit — the theory that there is some one sequence of 
words which alone fully enunciates any meaning? Is it a true 
generalization of fact, involving a special metaphysics of esthe- 
tics? Or is it no more than the expression of any artist's dream of 
sometime accomplishing the perfect crystallization of his imagi- 
native creation? 

Obviously the case for the theory cannot be made to depend 
upon its advocate's success in establishing the finality of any 
particular utterance. It must be shown to possess merit on 
its own account, to have its foundation in facts of reason or emo- 
tion or the character of art or nature. But first of all it must be 
able to meet certain specific criticisms urged by the critic. 

What, first of all, the disbeliever in the absolute in the way 
of speech brings forward as a quite unimpeachable objection is 
that, there being no conceivable way of comparing another's 
intuition with his manner of voicing it, we are committed to the 
defence of a highly academic and groundless assumption when 
we suggest that some manner of voicing can be the most adequate. 
The objection, he would continue, is quite or nearly as great in 
the case of one's own self-expression. Whom could one trust to 
make a reliable comparison of his internal picturing and the con- 
crete painting of it, of the inward wordless song and its verbal 
articulation? The bare notion of such a comparison of internal 
and external, of subjective and objective, is as fantastic as the 
notion, incidental to the correspondence theory of truth, of 
measuring against one another a clear and distinct idea and the 
reality of which it is supposed to be a copy. Unhappily there is, 
in this latter case, no means of transition from the subjective 
state to the nature of the outward fact as it is in its unsubjecti- 
vized essence. Just so in the case at issue. Accurate measure- 
ments, each against each, of a thought and its statement, is 
clearly and unavoidably impossible of accomplishment. 

The criticism may, it seems to me, be met on its own ground. 
Let us grant that neither in the matter of verbal expression nor 
in that of the entertaining of what one calls true ideas can there 
be comparison of subjective and objective by any process of 
superimposition, or otherwise. What follows? Our critic will 
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triumphantly reply: why, as regards the correspondence theory 
of truth, precisely common-sense pragmatic scepticism. Many 
ideas, many truths. Not A Truth or The Truth mysteriously 
receiving a perfect duplication, but various ideas variously 
validated by their varying degrees of utility. Why not imitate 
this wholesome example, and give up presumptuous hypotheses of 
a One rendering of any given intuition, differing from all other 
possible renderings in its total adequacy? Well, again admitting 
the impossibility of any sort of comparison between thought 
and its expression, what, on analogy with the procedure in similar 
difficulties, ought to follow? The rejection, by some, of the 
ordinary correspondence theory of truth is only one case among 
many. What of the innumerable other instances of a univer- 
sal assumption of correspondences and identities where empirical 
demonstration and comparison is even less feasible than here? 
Who ever achieved a comparison between his experience of red 
and the experience of red of any other human being, to warrant 
his confidence in the identity of the two experiences? What 
intersubjective exchange ever took place to guarantee the com- 
mon belief that what one calls the sound of middle C corresponds 
in character with what features as middle C in the consciousness 
of any other individual? Has there anywhere been devised or 
even barely imagined a method of empirically justifying the 
practically universal faith in the unimpaired persistence through- 
out its unexperienced intervals, of any experienceable thing 
whatsoever? Our deeply-rooted assumptions of similarity and 
coincidence demonstrably far exceed our power to validate them. 
Now appeal to the fact of one insufficiently grounded belief is 
surely no proper defence for another. But when many impor- 
tant, useful, and unshakable beliefs are alike at least as regards 
indemonstrability, it is well, if one of them is to be therefore put 
in question, to be fully aware of what others are by the same 
token threatened: and, if some of them are allowed to pass un- 
challenged, to be able to see what others merit similar treatment. 
Yet even to establish thus a bare right to suppose a possibility 
of perfect correspondence between a poet's inner vision and his 
utterance, is not necessarily to possess arguments against a more 
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particular and searching criticism that may be raised. Let us 
see what such criticism amounts to. 

It may be argued that if indeed but one verbal sequence will 
properly shadow forth any given sequence of ideas, then per- 
fecting of style by the greatest literary masters will mean, not 
increasing individuality, but closer and closer approximation to 
a common norm of expression. In other words, not the more, 
but the less proficient will manifest idiosyncracies in the utterance 
of the same intuition. A group of experienced poets, each de- 
siring to render into language a sudden imaginative sense of 
the unutterable transiency of what is fair, would as a conse- 
quence of their perfected power produce, not so many totally 
unique rhapsodies and laments, but a set of identical phrases, 
all alike shorn of the particularity of temper and emotion dis- 
tinguishing their authors. 

Such consequences, we hasten to grant, would truly be appall- 
ing. If search for absolute expression does indeed involve de- 
parture from the unique and a common convergence upon one 
shared manner of speech, then at all costs let us give it up as 
a literary ideal. If absoluteness and individuality are incompat- 
ible, let us cease our praise of the absolute. But does the para- 
dox pointed out by our critic genuinely exist? is his difficulty 
a real one? or into the formulation of what he calls the logical 
consequence of our supposition has he introduced a fallacy? I 
believe the latter, and in support of my belief I want to appeal 
to the consequences of a generalization we rather blithely and 
inconsiderately assented to at the beginning; namely, that human 
beings are not fundamentally similar, but profoundly and inex- 
haustibly different. This formula, we agreed, has been employed 
by all of us many times, and with diverse connotations according 
to circumstance. It has been variously inspired in particular 
connections by recurrent realizations of the idiosyncratic charac- 
ter of all specimens of mankind. Thus, differently interpreted, 
it may have stood as an expression of the many facts of men's 
individual actions — that they laugh, weep, work, play, each in a 
characteristic manner. What then of the inner conscious side 
of these various performances — their corresponding mental and 
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emotional attitudes and contents? This, obviously, is the more 
vital and significant application of the generalization. May we 
declare that different people's moods and dreams and reveries, 
their fitful desires and broken imaginings, their solutions and 
questions and understandings, their broodings and delights and 
regrets, are all ultimately dissimilar? The importance of the 
query for our contention about ideas and their expression begins 
perhaps to become evident. If no two individuals ever entertain 
precisely the same thought or fabricate identical fancies, there 
will be no peril of their possible selection of identical phraseology 
for the crystallization of those diverse thoughts and fancies. 
How far, for our present purpose, are we justified in deciding for 
irreducible uniqueness as regards the conscious contents of men's 
minds? 

Consider the antecedents of such content. Two men stand 
together gazing over the darkening ocean, each wrapped in his 
private reflections. Upon each the same wind of evening blows, 
for each the ancient stars emerge one by one. It is one ocean, 
one sky, one earth, one common end of day and commencement 
of one night. But the ancestral lineage of the two men is dif- 
ferent, their entire course of experience, different. Memories 
and beliefs, attractions and antipathies in their complicated 
intermingling are not shared between them but are diverse. 
The two men feel the beauty of the hour shaping itself into an 
impression that craves utterance. By what miracle of coinci- 
dence could the inner visions that would thus give birth to a 
lyric or an elegy turn out to be identical? Even without resort 
to the view that the course of one's thoughts is fully determined 
by one's past and the past of one's forbears, how could we be- 
lieve that the vagaries of genuine creation on the part of two dif- 
ferently constituted and differently equipped individuals could 
bring forth identical products? The theory of absolute deter- 
minism leaves no room for a coincidence of feelings and ideas in 
two persons with pasts that differ; but the only alternative to 
determinism plays equally into our hands. If our present think- 
ing and imagining is only in part controlled by our past — a not 
specifiable residue being the product of entirely spontaneous 
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creation — then, unless the spontaneous and indeterminate parts 
of human minds are exactly what manifest completest uni- 
formity and convergence, the reflections and dreams of people 
will have no choice but to differ. It is no esoteric doctrine, then, 
but a matter of common acceptation that what a man is, in- 
stinctively, emotionally, intellectually, causes him to see and 
feel and think somewhat that differs in its essence from anything 
seen or felt or thought under precisely the same circumstances 
by anybody else. 

But though apprehensions of reality are thus diversified, it 
is after all the same universe that each one paints and sculptures 
and apostrophizes and sings. The idiosyncracies are in the 
matter of the approach only. Sometimes conceived in the 
mood of midday, sometimes in that of twilight or dark night, now 
gay or rapturous, now very cruel or sombre, it is in every case 
the real cosmos that is envisaged and that constitutes the ulti- 
mate common term in the discourse of all. The monistic corre- 
late of our radical pluralism is then the conception of the uni- 
verse as a confluence of diversified points of view — an incalculably 
rich congeries of individual aspects. That it is not many, but one, 
needs, for popular belief at least, no argument. Platonic monad- 
ism outruns common sense not in its assumption of a single world, 
but in its especial emphasis upon the multiplicity of that world's 
possible perspectives. Everyday actions and judgments are 
all based upon an unquestioning assumption that various 
people's various views ultimately refer to a shared world. What 
for our present purpose is interesting and highly important to 
recognize is that this same assumption is not merely compatible 
with our pluralism, but its necessary' presupposition. For dif- 
ferent people's versions of their universe to be assuredly diverse, 
there must be assurance that they are versions of the same uni- 
verse, and not each of a different one. If two individuals inhabit- 
ing two distinct worlds thought and felt and interpreted diversely 
by virtue of their individuality, what they respectively thought 
and felt could very possibly coincide, since the subjective dif- 
ferences between them might be exactly neutralized by the 
objective differences in what they reacted to. If pluralism as 
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regards subjective universes is correct, then monism for their 
objective correlate is strictly necessary. And let it not be 
thought that we are indulging here in vicious circularity of 
reasoning. It is not the case that we tried first to establish 
a plurality of viewpoints — with the tacit assumption that they 
were viewpoints of the same universe — and thereupon proceeded 
to state as a corollary what was originally taken as an axiom. 
We did indeed tacitly assume, what few if any would regard as 
open to question, that it is the same universe which all of us 
severally envisage. Reference to that sameness of universe may 
be taken then not as an illegitimate attempt to demonstrate the 
indemonstrable, but as making explicit what was merely im- 
plicit in our earlier argument. 

One further significance of the cosmos being singular rather 
than multiple we must pause to notice. If each contemplated 
a private universe, communication by each of his private vision 
would for other men be interesting, certainly, but far less essential 
than now. Their own comprehensions would not thereby be 
supplemented and enriched, nor their world revealed to them in 
some hitherto unperceived aspect. Under such circumstances 
the artist would still play the rdle in society of a person capable 
in more than ordinary degree of initiating others into his own 
particular way of thinking and seeing and feeling. But in pro- 
portion to the dissimilarities between his world and that of any 
disciple, the beauties he imparted would lack relevance to that 
other's world. 

As it is, the artist's function is as essential as the scientist's, 
though different. Whereas mathematicians and physicists are 
the discoverers and communicators of what underlies every pos- 
sible version of the universe, and is common to all men's views 
of it, the painter, the poet, and their kin, discovers each what is 
open to him alone to discover: communicates what except for 
him would be incommunicable. The situation is analogous to 
the case of the simultaneous experience of the sun by a number 
of observers. Each of them could take the measurements of 
that shared sun, and determine its distance: those are its public 
properties. But though every sense-image of a blazing disk is 
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the image of one common source of heat and light, it is the re- 
sult of a perfectly distinct set of ether waves. Only the recipient 
of each such individual cluster of vibratory impacts would be in 
a position to describe from immediate knowledge his particular 
view of the one sun. Except for an infinitesimal discrepancy 
in spatial reference the perspectives received by various observers 
would be practically indistinguishable, but though thus qualita- 
tively identical, the radiations from the sun's surface are as 
numerically distinct as if they issued from different sources 
altogether. In the case of the radiations from the total universe 
of its myriad of perspectives upon the diversified consciousness of 
the multitudes of sentient beings it comprehends, the distinct- 
ness, as we have already noted, is not merely numerical, but 
qualitative, in a diversity exceeding comprehension. 

If, then, these unique points of view are communicated by 
those gifted with power to transcribe their visions, the aspect 
of the universe thus communicated ceases to be private and pecul- 
iar to its first recipient. It supplements and qualifies other 
versions of the world, and as thus assimilated to them it becomes 
communicable by him who receives it as part of what he in turn 
apprehends and strives to crystallize in speech. The interac- 
tions and reverberations from mind to mind, through art in its 
greater or lesser degrees, are thus infinite and everlasting: those 
kaleidescopic and instantaneous impressions contain potentiality 
of reincarnation and recombination without limit. Echoed and 
re-echoed as long as the race shall last, they are destined to ac- 
quire ever increasing amplitude and completeness. 

That the work of the artist can ever be one of invention in 
the usual sense of the word is frankly denied in this realistic 
interpretation of artistic creation. Pre-philosophic man says, 
art is created and truth discovered. The pragmatist contends 
that truth as well as art is a genuine product of man's initiative. 
For the realist, the pre-philosophic man's notion of discovery 
applies to truth and to art as well. In his opinion, artistic ex- 
pression, though subjectively a genuine creation, as, subjectively, 
is also the finding of laws and systems, is, objectively, a mere 
finding of what was eternally there. Of such realism there are 
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two somewhat disconcerting corollaries. The first of these is 
to the effect that the universe is a thing of such appalling com- 
plexity and catholicity that it harbors without disruption or 
even conflict the seemingly contradictory, that it is inclusive of 
not only the rich and adequate perspectives of things, but also 
of those that are foolish and one-sided and incomplete. This 
is a true corollary, but it need not induce scorn, rather, wonder 
and admiration. The other corollary concerns the unrecorded 
fleeting perceptions of beauty and all the wealth of aspects for 
possible comprehension which never enter into any consciousness 
whatever. These, too, must be granted to have an objective 
ground in the nature of reality, and to be called at least potential 
works of art. For if with the passing of the fortunate moment its 
particular perception remains inarticulate, the reality of the 
felicitous rendering of it — that one perfect rendering which 
we were considering at the start — will be in nowise jeopardized. 
The tragedy is not for it, but for him who might have captured 
and crystallized his vision forever in some exquisite form, some 
magic phrase. From henceforth it will simply persist as part of 
the undiscovered and, — unless souls can be duplicated or past 
moments return, — the forever undiscoverable. 

Upon spirits, whose brief duration is rounded by a sleep, 
there falls then an obligation, which is also felt as a pressing 
need, to gather in the utmost possible of the surpassing richness 
by which they are encompassed, and to discover the incarnation 
which has awaited it from the foundation of the world. This call 
upon artists to arrest the particular and transient is thus more 
imperative, paradoxical as it may seem, than is the call for like 
vigilance on the part of the scientist whose concern is with the 
universal and recurrent. For those elements are open to any 
man to appreciate and record, and if one, slackening in his zeal, 
gathers less truth than with more strenuous efforts he might have 
done, others press on behind to do it in his stead. Though a 
great mathematician be rarer than a mediocre poet, the matter 
he deals with is unchanging and imperishable and can afford 
to await its discoverer. Ages may elapse before that discoverer 
appear but he is surely forthcoming, and the process of explana- 
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tion, meantime, is merely delayed, not defeated. But for the 
finding of the momentary and vanishing there can be no such 
waiting. Vouchsafed but once, it must be seized in their swift 
flight through time by those for whom — unless their watchfulness 
is unceasing, — the rarest of their opportunities will vanish away 
like dreams beyond recall. 

If slothfulness in the pursuit of what constitutes the substance 
of art is then deplorable, all of us who plead guilty to that sin 
must share in the condemnation. For just to the extent that 
we are percipient and articulate we have as an unescapable voca- 
tion a share in the task of those deliberately committed to the 
making of the beautiful. Humanity may profit but little by 
our labor, — though profit it must, somehow, since even the 
most partial and imperfect glimpse of what is vouchsafed but 
once possesses a value actually infinite, by reason of its irreplace- 
ability. It is we ourselves who cannot but gain. The ego, 
stunted and warped and insufficient, is assured of expansion 
with every attempt to see clearly, and profoundly, and to respond 
emotionally to ampler horizons. Learning the secrets of lan- 
guage, devoutly pursuing to its goal the search for the one 
right rendering of any intuition, contributes immeasurably to 
that development. For imagination needs both matter to feed 
upon and wherewithal to crystallize its imaginings. It blossoms 
and expands with each effort after articulation. In such wise is 
gained new impetus and power for the quest and the achieving 

of ever higher absolutes. 
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